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( Written for the Printers’ Circular). 


THE COLUMBIAD. 
BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


In the present revival of our Revolutionary history, this 
poem claims attention, not merely as the only American 
epic, but as being written by one who had made the organi- 
zation of a republic the study of his lifetime. 

With the special shrewdness of the Yankee, Barlow 
blended that peculiar conservative independence which 
marks the American character, while a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the revolutionists of France had familiar- 
ized him with all the vagrant theories of those enthusiastic 
world-menders. The results of his varied experiences, at 
home and ‘abroad, are shown in his poem, in which he finds 
a climax in a genuine Gallic millennium, blending all man- 
kind into a vast sympathetic concourse, apparently to 
allow everybody unlimited opportunity for oratory; while 
he stays the course of the action, to explain, at length, that 
the gradual predominance of the English in the Colonies 
arose from their special capacity for organization under free 
institutions. 

Barlow had just reached manhood as the War of Inde- 
pendence began; he joined the army and saw the scenes he 
celebrated, pondering his poem in the very presence of the 
events and men that he described, and his work must be 
accepted as the fresh-minted thoughts of the time, marked 
with the peculiar style of the period. This poem was pub- 
lished at the close of the war as the Vision of Columbus, 
and was afterwards extended by the author into an epic of 
over seven thousand lines, to which he gave the pretentious 
title of The Columbiad. 





The subject is poetic. Columbus is imagined in prison, 
abandoned by his friends and deprived of all his hard-won 
honors. To lift him from despair comes Hesper, the hope- 
ful and radiant spirit who is the guardian of the lands of 
the West, and under his guidance Columbus beholds the 
continents of America in their vast extent, and the history 
of the future is unrolled before his eyes, until his heart 
bounds with joy at the knowledge that the country dis- 
covered by him will become the refuge of the oppressed of 
all nations, and finally the happy land where all races and 
peoples shall meet in the bonds of universal brotherhood. 

Notably deficient as a versifier, Barlow possessed an ex- 
cellent prose style, and his preface clearly and ably explains 
the purpose of his plan and the obstacles to its accomplish- 
ment. He states, with force, that Homer devoted his 
genius to the glorification of war and the power of kings, 
and that Virgil was even more markedly monarchial. Con- 
tinuing the criticism, he shows that in epic literature there 
is still wanting a poem to plead the rights of humanity, and 
that the Columbiad is intended to encourage and strengthen 
a sense of the importance of republican institutions as being 
the only certain basis of public and private happiness, and 
the necessary aliment of future and permanent ameliorations 
in the conditions of human nature. He also claims that 
the vocabulary of modern warfare is richer and more varied 
than that of the ancients, and that the shock of arms is 
more magnificent, sonorous, and more susceptible of greater 
pomp and variety in description. Barlow only begs for- 
bearance on account of the fact, that having undertaken a 
poetic narrative of the Revolution, he finds the events so 
recent as to be inflexible to the hand of fiction, and that any 
departure from the strictness of truth would diminish and 
debase the great actions which he intends to portray. 

The poem is divided into ten books, the first opening in 
true epic style with— 

I sing the Mariner who first unfurl’d 
An eastern banner o’er the western world, 
And taught mankind where future empires lay 
In these fair confines of descending day. 

After an invocation to freedom, the poet describes Colum- 
bus in prison, mournfully recalling to memory the events of 
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his life and the glorious scenery of the new world. The 
bright presence of Hesper suddenly illumines the cell, and 
the spirit proclaims himself the guardian Genius of America, 
sent to console the injured man by bearing him to a mount 
of vision whence the new continents are displayed before 
him. The great rivers of America are then severally de- 
scribed pretty fairly, and the language warms into poetry 
where the waves of the Amazon are pictured as joining in 
battle with the opposing ocean. An occasional couplet is 
happily descriptive, but six hundred lines of rhymed geo- 
graphy make this canto very tedious reading. 

The aborigines of America are the subject of the second 
book, and Columbus promptly opens up the vexed question 
of the origin of species. Hesper, with the privileges of 
verse, spreads his platitudes over considerable space, and 
seems to aim blindly at some sort of a theory of atoms, 
which will explain all diversity in man. He also thinks 
that the savage nations become fairer in color and more 
majestic in stature by cultivation, and that the European 
improves physically as well as intellectually in the New 
World, but closes his lecture sharply with the advice— 

But think not thou, in all the range of man, 
That different pairs each different cast began, 
Or tribes distinct, by signal marks confest, 
Were born to serve or subjugate the rest. 

Poor Columbus is left, therefore, to puzzle over the ori- 
gin of the Indians, until Hesper condescendingly explains 
that, in long-past ages, he had himself brought through 
storm and darkness some tempest-tossed mariners from the 
Mediterranean, and landed them in security and happiness 
on the beautiful shores of tropical America—the northern 
latitudes having been peopled much later by Asiatics, who 
swarmed over Behren’s Pass. Columbus very sensibly won- 
ders that the Indian tribes have not advanced in civilization 
like their brethren across the waters, and is answered that, 
in the wild freedom of a boundless territory, they formed no 
union as they feared no foes; but where denser popula- 
tion required the establishment of law and the cultivation 
of arts, the empires of Mexico and Peru came early into ex- 
istence. 

The ill deeds of Cortez next plunge Columbus into great 
grief, and a long history of Peru extends through the third 
book, leaving the great discoverer in distress over the de- 
struction of the country. To assuage this sorrow, Colum- 
bus is shown the beneficial effects of his discovery upon 
Europe, in the stimulation of intellect, the improvement 
of commerce, and the revival of letters. Much comforted, 
Columbus sees, with delight, the progress of the peoples, 
gazes admiringly upon Luther and Erasmus, but is horror- 
struck at the atrocities of the Inquisition. The valiant 
deeds of Sir Walter Raleigh arouse him from this depres- 
sion; and while beholding the sufferings of the early Colo- 
nists, he is consoled by the promise that the land will be 
the refuge for all persecuted sects, who will there enjoy 
the blessings of religious liberty. 
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In the fifth book, the great discoverer traces, with pride 
and joy, the progress of the Colonies, but laments that the 
struggles of kingly power, after making a battle-ground of 
Europe, should be allowed to extend to America. The war 
with the Indians, and Braddock’s defeat, add to his sorrows; 
but he is again comforted by the promise of future glory 
and peace foretold by the youthful Washington. 

The political oppressions suffered by the Colonies are 
forcibly described, and the continent is seen wrapt in dense 
clouds, which grow darker and more dark, until through a 
sudden rift is seen, 

Once more bright Delaware’s commercial stream, 
And Penn’s throng’d city casts a cheerful beam. 

Columbia, in sisterly affection, warns Britannia of the 
coming strife; but her voice is disregarded, and the con- 
flict approaches. The Continental Congress next looms 
into sight, and is entirely too much for the bard. In a 
minute account of the assemblage, the rbyming never 
mounts higher than— 

Persuasive Dickinson, the farmers’ boast, 
Recording Thomson, pride of all the host; 

Each generous Adams, Freedom's favorite pair, 
And Hancock rose the tyrant’s rage to dare. 

The opening events of the war follow in a similar style, 
and the enumeration of the several Generals, and their seve- 
ral virtues, nearly reaches the limits of human fortitude. 
Washington, however, makes a pretty good speech; and 
book fifth winds drearily to an end, leaving New York in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Like Freneau and Trumbull, Barlow makes the British 
prison-ships the theme of his bitterest denunciation, and 
gives a fearful account of the loss of life among the victims. 
Upon this scene of horror follows Washington’s retreat 
through New Jersey; but in this very depth of despair, a 
vein of poetry is at length struck in an epic episode. The 
elements combine against the patriot band as a last trial to 
their heroism, until Hesper, filled with fury, flies to the 
defence. Storm and Winter retire defeated, and Washing- 
ton in triumph lays the foundation of the American empire 
upon the banks of the Delaware. The poetic afflatus bears 
Barlow quite fairly through a description of Burgoyne and 
his army, but the verse again lags sadly through a tiresome 
tale of a fair Lucinda massacred by the Indians, and the 
book ends with Burgoyne’s defeat. It requires another 
book, with nearly eight hundred lines more of tedious de- 
scription, to bring us to the conclusion of the war in the 
capture of Cornwallis. 

The real business of the epic being now concluded, the 
enfranchised bard at length finds a congenial theme. In 
an invocation to peace he rises above mediocrity, and in 
picturing the possible results of freedom and culture, he 
exhibits for the first time the genuine poetic fire. Lifted 
by enthusiasm, he beholds the end and aim of republican 
governments, and after describing the good gifts of freedom 
to the human race, the course of prosperity is suddenly 
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stayed by a Titan form breathing at once sorrow and ven- 
geance. It is Atlas, the guardian spirit of Africa, demand- 
ing justice of America, and hurling back upon her, with 
wrath and scorn, her boast of freedom and equality. The 
threatening spirit points to the toiling captives of Barbary, 
and shows the woes under which they languish and die, but 
disdains these few victims in exchange for her own millions. 
It is not on the slaves of Barbary, but on the masters of 
America, that Africa will find her true vengeance. The 
tyrant can never be a freeman, ordained himself the slave of 


False honor, fraud, corruption, civil jars, 
The rage of conquest and the curse of wars. 


In such prophetic spirit the poet adjures his native land 
to free herself from the hideous sin, and then the lawless 
Mississippi will not drown and desolate his waste of climes, 
but under the rule of freemen will enrich a soil, and, like 
another Nile, become the cradle of science and of art. 

Upheld by his subject, Barlow is for a time a poet, but 
lapses into his mechanic verse in tracing the present con- 
dition of American science and art, and drearily plods his 
way through long-drawn eulogies of Franklin and Ritten- 
house, West and Trumbull, with their brother poets and 
artists. 

Columbus, like the reader, might well be satisfied with 
the information already lavished, but with an ever-inquir- 
ing mind, he still asks for more. He craves to understand 
the reason of the slow progress of science and its frequent 
interruptions. The patient discoverer is answered by Hes- 
per, in seven hundred lines, condensing the history of crea- 
tion and of all mankind; and is taught that the wisdom of 
the ancient world would never have been lost if it had only 
possessed the printing press and the magnetic needle. 

The last canto of the epic displays the glorious future of 
the world. Commerce makes knowledge universal, and 
under the command of science all nations are united. A 
canal through Darien links the oceans, and through Suez 
the East meets the West. By man’s labor the Hudson is 
married to Missouri’s wave, while Europe is channeled 
from sea to sea. The pestilential pool is conquered by the 
river, disease perishes with its cause, and 

All infant streams and every mountain rill 
Choose their new paths, some useful task to fill; 
Each acre irrigate, re-road the earth, 

And serve at last the purpose of their birth. 

Mankind, taught by science, walks beneath the ocean, 
rides upon the air, and controls the storm. Under the 
blessed influence of peace, the nations harmonize their in- 
terests, until the world is governed by a Universal Congress, 
which meets upon the Nile, and in the unutterable joy of 
this great vision, Columbus at4ength beholds the fruition 
of his work. 





Tue first newspaper ever published in Madagascar has 
just been started. It is printed in the Malagasy language, 
in plain Roman type, and resembles Portuguese. The title 
is Ny Gazety Malagasy. 
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THE PRINTER’S HOHENLINDEN. 


In seasons when our funds are low, 
Subscribers provokingly slow, 
A few supplies keep up the flow 

Of dimes departing rapidly. 


But we shall see a sadder sight, 
When dues pour in from morn till night, 
Commanding evtry sixpence bright 

To be forked over speedily. 


Our bonds and due bills are arrayed, 

Each seal and signature displayed; 

The holders vow they must be paid, 
With threats of law and chancery. 


Then to despair we're almost driven, 

There’s precious little use of living, 

When our last copper's rudely riven 
From hands that hold it lovingly. 


But larger yet these duns shall grow, 

When interest’s added on below, 

Lengthening our chin a foct or so, 
When gazing at them hopelessly. 


*Tis so, that scarce we have begun 

To plead for time upon a dun, 

Before there comes another one, 
Demanding pay ferociously. 


The prospect darkens—on, ye brave! 

Who would our very bacon save; 

Waive, patrons, all your pretexts waive, 
And pay the printer cheerfully. 


Ah! it would yield us pleasure sweet, 
A few delinquents now to meet, 
Asking of us a clear receipt 

For papers taken regularly. 





Tue following tribute to the noble preservative art, we 
find in a contemporary, and we commend its strong contrast 
to the intelligent reader: ‘‘He is only a printer.” Such 
was the sneering remark of a leader of aristocracy—the cod- 
fish aristocracy. Who was the Earl of Stanhope? He was 
only a printer. What is Prince Frederick William—mar- 
ried to the Princess Royal of England? He, too, was only 
a printer. Who was William Caxton, one of the fathers of 
literature? He was only a printer. Who were G. P. Mor- 
ris, N. P. Willis, J. Gales, C. Richardson, J. Harper, Horace 
Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Charles Dickens, Thiers, Jerrold, 
George D. Prentice, and Senators Dix, Cameron, and Niles? 
They, too, were printers. What was Benjamin Franklin? 
He, also, was a printer. Every one cannot be a printer— 
brains are necessary. 

Aw address on literary property in Russia was recently 
delivered at St. Petersburg, by V. Spasgvitch, in which he 
assumed the position that the laws are too favorable to the 
author in that country, as a copyright extends through the 
author's life and for fifty years after his death. Mr. Spaso- 
vitch thinks this is the cause why there is no perfect edition 
of the works of the poet Pushkin, who died in 1837. 
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DEVILTRIES—ORIGINAL AND SELEOTED. 

The affliction of most editors is pencil sharpening. 

A Western editor nobly offers himself as a substitute for 
the injurious corset. 

A Western editor, in his financial article says, ‘‘ Money 
is close, but not close enough to reach.” 

In reply to a young writer who wished to know “ which 
magazine will give me the highest position quickest?” a 


contemporary advises ‘‘a powder magazine, if you contri- | 


bute a fiery article.” 


Miss Ada and Miss Lizzie Challis have purchased the 
Martinsville (Ind.) Gazelle. In a leading editorial of the 
first number under the new regime, this extract occurs: 
‘*Pause, young man; you want to get married, and it is 


about time you did.” Who will be the first to put the | 


Challis to his lips? 
‘* What's the news?” inquired Mr. Jones of Mr. Ferguson, 
the other day; and Mr. Ferguson said impressively, ‘‘ Now, 


don’t ask me that again; I take an evening paper.” —Roches- | 


ter Democrat. Jones took a morning paper, you see, and 


that’s why he was always troubling Ferguson for the news. 

Everybody does not worship mammon with an exclusive 
idolatry. 
ment of a New York journal has just broken off his engage- 


ment with an heiress, because he caught her scratching her | 
|a G.-D. 


sant. 
A Western editor, thinking to stock his depleted larder, | ahaa 


head at the dinner table with the handle of her fork. 


advertised ‘‘Poultry taken in exchange for advertising.” 
The villainous compositor, seeing his opportunity to pay 
up a long-standing grudge, set it up, ‘‘ Poetry taken in ex- 
change for advertising;” and since that time the office boy 
has been clearing fifty cents a day from the waste-paper 
man. 


‘Spelling isn’t my profession; one man can’t do every- 


thing. What's a printer for? If a printer can’t spell, he’d 
better quit his business,” is the line of argument adopted 
by Joaquin Miller when a cold, unfeeling critic ridicules 
his orthography. 


I'd like to be a edytur, 
An’ in my sanctum stand, 

The door a standin’ open 
An’ a big club in my hand; 

Then let the cuss who didn’t like 
Some article I'd writ, 

Come softly o’er the threshold, 
I'd reckon he’d get hit; 

I'd band him one right on the gourd, 
Among his brains and things, 

And send him flumixin’ up thar 
To sport a pair of wings. 


The Easton Free Press says that Joshua was the first man 
who ever stopped a newspaper. He stopped the daily sun. 


We suppose he did so because the war news did not suit 
him. 


| Democrat, and the types got it ‘‘dam glad.” 


A gentleman attached to the intellectual depart- | 


| upon you. 


| him in the least. 
| is worse than a bull in a china shop. 
| an exchange, hearing once of a newly married bore, who, 
| as nearly all married men do, thought he knew everything, 
| and took his fresh victim to explain to her the mysteries of 


| mice out.” 


The cry ‘‘Go West,” has changed, and a Western edito- 
rial is headed ‘‘ Hop Yeast.” 

‘Tam glad,” wrote a clergyman to the Grand Rapids 
He is in a cave 
of gloom. 


What kind of paper most resembles a sneeze? Tissue 


| paper. 


Many editors are of such a peaceful nature that they will 
not put a head on their editorials. 


In St. Louis, when one newspaper strikes its tent and 


| moves off to join its forces with those of another, some fif- 


teen or twenty lager beer saloon proprietors sell their leases 
and move too. 

A Detroit author advertises of his forthcoming book, that 
‘*it is highly recommended by all his relatives.” 

The oldest journalist on the staff of the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer sums up his experience as follows: ‘‘No man can 
keep habitual company with a cockroach and be cheerful.” 


The following equivocal compliment to a brother editor 
appeared in a late issue of the Easton Free Press: ‘‘We 
hope that Mr. Wills, of the Norristown //erald, will be as 
much invigorated by his trip to Europe as his paper is.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat recently had an editorial 
cut bodily from the Galary, entitled ‘‘A Trip to Europe,” 
and now the Galaxy fellows speak of the St. Louis paper as 
thief—Globe-Democrat purloiner, of course, is 


At Halifax, N. 8., a circus has fallen into the hands of the 
bailiffs. A firm of printers seized several of its effects for 
debt, among the rest a fierce lion. They announce that 
they are going to put this animal to use in collecting bills 
of refractory patrons. 





NewspaPrr Bores.—There is not a more intolerable nui- 
sance upon earth than the newspaper bore. He carries off 
your exchanges; insists upon reading your proof-sheets, 
and then goes out and tells what will be in the paper; up- 
sets your paste-pot, and, worse than all, obtrudes his advice 
He listens keenly to any private conversation 
you may be having about something that doesn’t concern 
Turned loose in the composing-room, he 
We remember, says 


a printing office. Coming up to an unoccupied case, about 


| half full of letters, he said tp his bride, “This, my dear, is 
| where they keep the types” (pointing to the lower case), 


and this (laying his hand upon the cap case), is the lid 
they have to cover ’em up at nights to keep the rats and 
Suiting the action to the word, he pulled down 
the ‘‘lid” to show how it worked. Was anybody mad? O 


no! 
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THE GREAT EDITOR. 


It does not become any journalist, no matter what may 
be his standing or country, to utter a single disrespectful 
word of Mr. Delane. He is a man in whom we all ought 
to take a just and hearty pride—an utterly fearless and in- 
corruptible man, with a knowledge of public life and of 
eminent men of all lands, such as no other living journalist 
has ever had the means of acquiring; gifted with qualifica- 
tions for his calling to a degree which is now almost un- 
known in journalism, and with a capacity for hard work 
such as would astound the easy-going editors and trashy 
writers of the present day. After a long night’s work— 
extending from 9 or 10 at night till 5 o’clock the next morn- 
ing—he will turn to and write two or threescore of letters, 
and then look fresher and healthier than half the young 
men who are now crowding into newspaper offices from 
milliners’ stores and lawyers’ offices. And this enormous 
labor he has kept up for thirty-four years, never shirking 
his post or neglecting a duty. His memory is prodigious, 
and his penetration and insight and unwearied application 
would long ago have raised him to the highest post in the 
legal profession had he followed it after he was called to the 
bar. An eminently fair and upright man, severe in dis- 
cipline but always just, getting all the work out of his sub- 
ordinates that they can possibly perform, but at the same 
time treating them in such a way as to win their highest 
admiration and lasting affection, quick to discern merit 
and put it to the best uses, ever ready to encourage the 
young man just entering upon life—such is Mr. Delane, at 
whom the new style of English journalism seems to think it 
a brave and manly thing to fling mud. To say that the 
London Times has made no mistakes for years past would 
be absurd—the work of every man’s hand is full of imper- 
fections. But in the main it has done its work faithfully 
and well, has nobly maintained the credit of journalism, 
and defended the honor of its country. It has served the 
English people with a fidelity which they will not readily 
forget. Whenever Mr. Delane retires from a position which 
he has filled with the utmost distinction for four and thirty 
years it will be with the respect and confidence of his coun- 
trymen, no less than of his employers. As for any “ dis- 
agreements” between him and the proprietor of the paper, 
it is a slander too absurd to be answered. These two gen- 
tlemen have been intimate and trusted friends for nearly 
forty years, and such friendships are not easily sundered. 
They have the sort of confidence in each other which no- 
thing in the world can shake. That Mr. Delane needs rest 
has long been known, and it wonld not be surprising to 
hear that he had made up his mind to enjoy a few years of 
it. But he could still do twice the work, and do it four 
times as well, in the same space of time, as any of the young 
generation of editors—men who, as a rule, are no more to 
be compared with him than a knock-kneed, thick-headed 
recruit is to be compared with the most accomplished and 
skillful general of the age.—New York Times. 





THE PRINTERS. 

The New Orleans Typographical Union, with practical 
good sense unusual in the conduct of trade protective asso- 
ciations, resolved, at a meeting recently, to reduce the price 
of composition from sixty to fifty cents per thousand ems, 
and on the new scale work is now being done in the several 
offices employing men of the Typographical Union. This 
reduction is no small relief to publishers, and it is the 
more gratifying because it came through the action of the 
employed for the benefit of the employer. The printers on 
morning papers were not getting too much money for their 
labor, for it is no easy work to stand at the case through 
many hours of a hot night and pick up the words and lines 
that read so easy in the morning. A brilliant man once 
discovered that it was hard work to work hard. Setting 
type for a morning paper is a work which sapsa man in 
many ways, and is more than hard work. The man loses 
sleep when he should have sleep, vitality goes with the 


“click of the type, and mind and muscle are worn with the 


effort. We have said the printers were not getting too 
much compensation for their labor as working men; at the 
same time it was evident that the publishers in this city 
could not well afford to pay so much and live, and the 
printers, trusting the better times we all hope for may 
come, met the necessities of the hour, and voluntarily light- 
ened the publishers’ load in a small degree. This has been 
done amicably, and to the satisfaction of all parties. A 


similar reduction of prices was made by agreement between 


the printers and publishers of Chicago. That the printers 
took the initiative in this matter is greatly to their credit. 
It relieves the Typographical Union from all chance of 
being called an arbitrary association, making exorbitant de- 
mands, having always their hands raised against the em- 
ployer's interest, and places the printer’s guild where it 
belongs, among the associations of reasonable men. They 
do not kill the goose which every morning lays the golden 
egg, nor is it necessary for proptietors to become geese and 
try to kill them. The one depends upon the other; the 
living interests of both are identical. It is a pleasure to 
necord that the printers volunteered to reduce their rates. 
As an interested party we certainly hope that the time may 
come when the publishers can afford to increase composi- 
tion to the old rates.— New Orleans Republican. 

Tue Washington correspondent of the Norfolk Landmark 
says, under date of August 9th: ‘‘A perfect mania seems to 
have taken hold of the public for embarking in the news- 
paper business. A new morning paper will make its ap- 
pearance in this city about the Ist of October. It will be 
published in ‘the interest of the Democratic party and all 
honest people.’ It will be a penny paper, and will have 
the latest telegraphic communications.” 





Tue New York Herald won't let visitors ‘‘time” its 
presses. 
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THE PENALTY OF MARRYING A REPORTER. 


Last week, young Paddington, a reporter on the Meataz, 
got married. The next morning his bride availed herself 
of a wife's dearest privilege and went through his pockets. 
She found some interesting letters from tailors, boarding 
mistresses, and washerwomen, but these received only a 
passing glance. She scorned the writers. But what fas- 
cinated her attention was his private memorandum book. 
She read there a number of items which revealed to her 
pure min¢| a degree of degradation and duplicity which 
racked her innocent breast. This is what she read: ‘‘ Molly 
Maguire deserted September 9th;” ‘‘Annie Eversham, jea- 
lous of Ida Elwood, drew pistol 14th, missed, exposure pre- 
vented by compromise, no information;’ ‘* William Mauler 
promises revelation of secrets of counterfeiting;” 19th mem. 


—‘** How to Make Money Easy ’—splendid article;” ‘‘ Miss. 


Martha Medytater—back gate 11.30 P. M.—arrangements 
for elopement—parents discover plot—true love crushed 
in bud;” ‘* Michael Manahow, murderer, threatens to con- 
fess to-morrow afternoon—hush-money wanted—must see 
him;” and of such harrowing deeds and assiguations with 
the wicked did she read till tears blinded her eyes, and, 
broken hearted, she silently slipped from the house, and, 
taking the first car to Allegheny, was soon sobbing on the 
bosom of her father. She could only say she had been be- 
trayed by the brute Paddington, who associated only with 
counterfeiters, bloodthirsty outlaws, and other awful people, 
the worst cf her sex; and the old man patted her on the 
head, and took down his double-barrelled gun. He reached 
Paddington’s room before the unsuspecting monster was 
out of bed. He was aroused by the entrance of his frantic 
father-in-law, who filled the calves of both legs with bird- 
shot as the young man sprang to an upright position, and 
blew a hundred bushels of corn-husks out of the mattress, 
and set the bed clothing on fire, when he rushed out, fol- 
lowed by the mangled reporter, crying “Murder!” The 
two women who were scrubbing the stairs knew the bride 
had been murdered by the two maniacs, and they threw the 
buckets of water, chunks of soap, and scrubbing brushes 
after them, and yelled for the police, who were dozing 
against the telegraph pole on the corner. It has all been 
explained; but Paddington, who has a ‘‘sub” on, and is 
laid up with both legs bandaged, has given out that he 
has gone on a visit to Philadelphia. — Exchange. 

SpEakinG of the great organizing journalists who have 
figured prominently in New York, the Albany Argus says: 
Mr. Bennett was the organizer of news; Mr. Greeley was an 
organizer of thought; Mr. Weed was an organizer of men. 


At a newspaper office in Australia, there was at one time 
a tablet, informing the visitors that the editor could only 
be spoken to during business hours, by purchasing tickets 
of admission at the door. The price was ten shillings for 
half an hour’s talk. 








A PRIVILEGED INSTITUTION. 


The press dictates our opinion of itself, and that no other 
institution does. Even the telegraph is dumb except as the 
press praises it. But the press has in itself a never-silent 
voice of self-eulogy. The power of the press, the intelli- 
gence of the press, the dignity of the ‘‘fourth estate,” the 
greatness of the London Times, the New York Herald, the 
genius of Mr. Greeley or of Mr. Smith—these are themes 
from which none of us can escape. Short of refusing abso- 
lutely to read the newspapers, we cannot close our eyes 
to this fine procession of heroic forms that are kept con- 
stantly moving before us. 

The stock eulogies of the press thus become a part of the 
mental furniture of a constant newspaper reader, a sort of 
fundamental postulate upon which he bases his processes of 
thought. I suppose that some day our metaphysicians 
may be able to use these conceptions in making up their 
lists of intuitions. A college professor gave us, a few years 
ago, a valuable book on what he called mental philosophy, 
if I remember rightly, and it contained a list of ultimate 
and absolute truths, as given in the professor’s conscious- 
ness, very useful as a sort of canon law, or final authority 
in cases perplexing to the theological mind. I was always 
a little surprised that he did not include with them the vir- 
tues of the newspaper, but I presume these may be 
added to future editions of a work so likely to remain in 
permanent demand. 

It is the journalist, then, and not the soldier, the man of 
business, or the scholar, who specially magnifies his office 
in our day; who has taught us that the press is the soul of 
modern life, the proper master of modern thought and ac- 
tion; that the secret of intelligence lies in reading the news- 
papers, and the secret of wealth in advertising, with many 
other valuable truths of a similar kind; and it is the jour- 
nalist who, more than other men, can suppress criticism of 
his calling. If the praises of the press are born of itself, if 
its censures are disarmed by itself, should we not seek op- 
portunity, from time to time, to correct our estimates of its 
power and value; to look at it, as far as is possible, as we 
should look at other glories of this age, with our own eyes, 
and not with those of others? May we not have agreed too 
easily that the press does us nothing but good all the days 
of our life? These cautions are obvious, yet we need to 
bear them in mind. There are fallacies which escape our 
notice because they are so evident, just as we may fail to 
see an advertisement printed in letters thrice as large as we 
were looking for. 





A MONUMENT to the most gifted novelist of the South, 
Wm. Gilmore Simms, is to be erected in Magnolia Ceme- 
tery, Charleston, 8. C. It will bea bronze bust on a gra- 
nite pedestal. The whole will cost about $2,500. 


— + s,.0ee-+— — - 


Gro. C. Ecctxston will have in press, this Fall, a ‘ His- 
tory of the Southern Confederation.” 
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THE HORN-BOOK. 

In the manuscript account-books of the Archer family, 
quoted by Mr. Halliwell in his elaborate notes on Shak- 
speare, occurs this entry: ‘‘Jan’y 3, 1715-16, one horn book 
2d.” The article referred to as thus purchased at twopence 
was once most familiar, but is now known only as a piece 
of antiquity, and that rather obscurely. Down to the time 
of George II. there was perhaps no kind of book so largely 
and universally used as this said horn-book; at present there 
is no book of that reign it would be more difficult to pro- 
cure a copy of. It was the primer of our ancestors—their 
established means of learning the elements of English lite- 
rature. It consisted of a single leaf, containing on one side 
the alphabet—large and small—in black lette1s or in Roman 
—with perhaps a small regiment in monosyllables and a 
copy of the Lord's Prayer; and this leaf was usually set in 
a frame of wood, with a slice of diaphanous horn in front 
—hence the name, horn-book. Generally there was a han- 
dle to hold it by, in which there was usually a hole for a 
string, whereby it was slung to the girdle of the scholar. 
It is to it that Shenstone alludes in his beautiful cabinet- 
picture poem, ‘‘The Schoolmistress,” where he tells of the 
children, how 

Their books of stature small they in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 
To save from fingers wet the letters rare. 

It ought not to be forgotten that the alphabet on the 
horn-book was invariably prepared with a cross, whence it 
came to be called the Christ Cross Row, or by corruption, 
the Criss Cross Row, a term which was often used instead 
of horn-book. 

Ancient Manuscripts.—Our forefathers, in the Middle 
Ages, claim our gratitude for the care they took in preserv- 
ing the manuscripts and records of ancient wisdom, learn- 
ing, and art. Instances are on record, however, in which 
valuable manuscripts were lost completely, or saved only 
by mere chance; and these are painfully suggestive of num- 
bers of priceless parchments that may have fallen victims 
to the Philistinism of the dark ages. There is, says Weld, 
a story told by Chapelain, the poet, that the tutor of a 
Marquis di Rouville, having sent to Saumur for some 
rackets, found upon the parchment composing them the 
titles of the eighth, tenth, and eleventh decades of Livy; on 
applying to the racket maker, the latter stated that a pile 
of parchment volumes, some of which contained the history 
of Livy, had been procured from the Abbess of Fonterrault, 
and that out of these he had made a very great number of 
rackets. And it is a well-known fact that Sir Robert Cotton 
rescued the original Magna Charta from the hands of a 
tailor, who was on the point of cutting it up for measures. 





ALTHOUGH most of the items of the appropriations of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis are equal, printing and stationery in 
Chicago costs $15,000; in St. Louis, $48,000. 


THE JOURNALISTIO MAELSTROM. 


The Arcadian, speaking of the recent suicide of Arthur 
Dyer, and the sad death of Henry Clapp, as a warning to 
those who seek admission into what they fancy are the en- 
chanted realms of journalism, says: ‘‘ The prizes in jour- 
nalism are few and far between. The life is, at the best, a 
peculiarly exhausting and wearing one, and it is only men 
of extremely tough bodily and mental material who do not 
give way under the strain before they reach oldage. Re- 
munerative positions on the press, even of New York, are 
few, and too often they are not secured by merit, but rather 
by money, influence, and friendship. The precarious living 
picked up by occasional contributors and reporters barely 
suffices for immediate wants, and such positions expose one 
to the caprices of editors who are sometimes ignorant and 
not seldom unmannerly. Even those who secure editorial 
appointments do not get paid for their talents in the same 
ratio as they would if they had devoted them to other pur- 


‘suits, and the necessities of their associations generally 


compel them to live quite up totheir incomes. Young man, 
unless you possess exceptional talent and education, a strong 
physique, imperturbability of temper under injustice and 
hard usage, and invincible determination to succeed, a tem- 
perament proof against constant temptations to excess and 
dissipation, and unwearying industry, you can never hope 
to rise above the mere rank and file of journalists. Possess- 
ing all these, you may, after years of arduous work, win 
distinction and moderate compensation, but even then, you 
will not unfrequently be tempted to ask yourself whether 
‘the game was worth the candle?” 





THe Oxpest Book In THE Worip.—The most ancient 
known bound volume of the Old Testament was written 
some time earlier than B. C. 263; the sheets pressed smooth 
and strongly bound together into a volume nearly four 
inches thick. The cords across the back are stout and 
firmly fastened; additional strength is imparted by wooden 
frames at either end. The outside cover, which does not 
go across the back, is simply papyrus, precisely similar to 
that on which the book is written, except that it is a little 
thicker. It was certainly bound B. C. 241, for it was found 
in that year just as it is now (except that handling has worn 
the sides, and they are somewhat torn, though the inside is 
intact), and has since been guarded with jealous care by 
the successive Samaritan chief priests. It was shown in 
1866 by its custodian, Selameh, to Mrs. Eliza Rogers, by 
whom it is minutely described.— Potter’s American Monthly. 

RRL cE SE ESSE 

Mrs. Gorpon, editor of the Stockton (Cal.) Leader, tem- 
porarily retired because she expected the recent campaign 
would be too boisterous for a lady to take part in. 





THERE are 800 paper mills in the United States, with a 
capital of $40,000,000, and producing $70,000,000 worth per 
annum. 
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PI-BOX. 

Reverpy JoHnson urges the necessity of international 
copyright. 

Some Japanese actors have started an illustrated news- 
paper at Yeddo. 

Epmvunp Yates, the novelist, edits the World, a news- 
paper of London. 

Tue London Times prints a daily weather map. 
is the New York J/erald ? 

In 1874 there were issued in France 11,947 new books, or 
new editions of old ones. 

Tue sales at the Booksellers’ Exchange, held in New York 
lately, amounted to $320,000. 

Tue late Michael Levy left 17,000,000 francs, all made in 
publishing French literature. 


Where 


Seventy cents per thousand ems is the price on all daily 


papers in the State of Nevada. P 

JouN Forster is engaged upon a “ Life of Swift.” He is 
also editing a new series of his works. 

Axxpany clergymen have petioned the Common Council to 
prohibit newspaper selling on Sunday. 

Boop will tell. The butchers of Montreal are going to 
start a newspaper with $50,000 capital. 

ANOTHER novel by George Eliot will be published this 
Fall. It is said to be quite up to ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 

Tue year 1875 is a hard one on newspapers. Since the 
ist of January, 365 journals have suspended publication. 


Eaton 8. Dronz is writing an article on ‘‘ American Copy- 
right,” for the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Tue English papers are urging their Government to grant 
a pension to the widow of Shirley Brooks, late editor of 
Punch. 


Gen. StroTHEeR, whose other name is ‘‘ Porte Crayon,” 
spoke of Dr. Mary Walker as “ pant-o-gi-raffe,” and she 
wants $10,000 damages. 


Saratoca has such poor gas that compositors put light- 


ning bugs in their cases to enable them to read manuscript. 
The Utica Herald is authority for this assertion. 


A WATERING-place correspondent wrote that there was 
only one ‘‘duke” at a certain Summer resort. 
made it only one ‘‘ dupe.” 
doubt. 


Tuere are three lady editors in California—Mrs. Russell, 
of the Santa Barbara Index ; Mrs. Gordon, of the Stockton 
Leader ; and Mrs. Lynch, of the Mendocino Dispatch ; all 
publishing Democratic papers. 

A JOURNAL, with the title of The Rogue, was recently 
started at Florence, and suppressed on its first appearance 
on the ground, as alleged by the authorities, that the city 
contains bad enough rogues already, without any encour- 
agement from the press. 


The printer 
More dupes than dukes, no 





Tue latest novelty in scientific bookmaking is a treatise 
on all the woods or forest trees of Europe, illustrated by 
one hundred and fifty specimens, sawed in sections, of the 
woods themselves. The price is thirty frances. 

Tue late Henry W. Mosier, of Brooklyn, bequeathed 
$10,000 to be invested, and the income from it to be used 
for priuting books and tracts teaching the religion of the 
denomination of Friends. The gift has been accepted. 

By the bid of the National Bank Note Company, to print 
internal revenue stamps for the next fiscal year at 9 cents 
per 1000, against 23 cents per 1000 paid last year, the 
Government will save $56,000 a year. Quite an item from 
what would seem to be a small job. 


A CERTAIN publisher in New York gets his wife to read 
manuscripts of juvenile books offered him to his little 
daughter, and if the child enjoys the story he accepts it. 
He argues that she has about the average child intelligence, 
and if the book failed to please her it would not please other 
children. 

A New Hampsuire man has been amusing himself with a 
dictionary which he won at a spelling match, and finds that 
the syllable ‘‘con” is the beginning of 1,253 words, all of 
which have 1,699 different significations. No other three 
letters can be found that begin so many words as the sylla- 
ble ‘*con.” 


CoNSIDERABLE anxiety is felt regarding the future of the 
newspaper press of this country, as but two out of one hun- 
dred recent graduates at Yale College will embrace journal- 
ism. Another was offered $3 a week as folder in the press- 
room of a Western office, and turned up his nose at the 
opportunity. 


A New York journal says: The American newspaper 
reader demands of an editor that he shall not give him news 
and discussions in heavy chunks, but so condensed and 
clarified that he shall be relieved of the necessity of wading 
through a treatise to get at a fact, or spending time on a 
dilated essay to get a bite at an argument. 


Tue Coltsville paper mill, at Pittsfield, Mass., was sold at 
auction recently, to Wellington Smith, of Lee, who acted 
for the first mortgagee. The price was $43,000, besides in- 
terest and taxes, about $6,000, and the Lawrence mortgage 
of $3,200. The second and third mortgages, $10,000, are 
rendered worthless. The mill has been idle for some time. 


In a recent speech, Attorney General Love, of California, 
said: ‘‘In the present exigencies of our country, I Know of 
no engine of reform which can be compared to the inde- 
pendent press. The remedy for our wrongs is in the hands 
of the people. The task of educating the masses up to a 
realization of the situation has been undertaken by inde- 
pendent journalists. I do not doubt or fear the result. 
The end may be slow to come, but come it surely will, and 
in triumph. Independent journalism is in its infancy in 
this country.” 
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NOTICE—CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
OFFICE OF THE “ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” ) 
515, 517 & 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. { 

Those who desire to exhibit Printers’, Bookbinders’, or Paper- 
makers’ Machinery at the Centennial Exhibition, to be held in Phila- 
delphia next year, may be interested in knowing that we have attached 
to the office of the Priyrers’ CrrcuLar, a machine shop, styled “‘ The 
Franklin Machine Shop,’’ where attending to the wants of Printers, 
Bookbinders, and Lithographers is made a specialty. 

All parties forwarding Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Lithographic 
Presses, or machinery used in any of the above-named trades, can have 
them set up in the Exhibition Buildings, and adjusted by workmen 
familiar with that business, at very reasonable rates. 

Arrangements are now being made by the Director General of the 
Exhibition to have the goods delivered in the Exhibition Building, 
and the boxes stored until required again. 
will be included in the freight. 

For information in relation to the above, address 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


The expense of doing this 


ooo 


THE PRESS AND THE CENTENNIAL. 


At the last Summer Meeting of the Pennsylvania Edito- 
rial Association, held at Bedford Springs, on Wednesday, 
June 23d, 1875, Gen. W. H. H. Davis offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the Pennsylvania Editorial Associa- 
tion appoint a committee of nine members, of which he shall be chair- 
man, which shall make application to the Centennial Committee for 
such space, in one of the Exhibition buildings, as may be considered 
suitable for newspaper headquarters for the whole world. The com- 
mittee will report the result of their application, with such recommend- 
ations as may be necessary to make the project a complete success. 

After an animated debate, this resolution was adopted, 
and the following named gentlemen selected for the com- 
mittee: Gen. W. W. H. Davis, Hon. Thomas Chalfant, J. B. 
Bratton, H. T. Darlington, Samuel A. Smith, Y. S. Walter, 
J. B. G. Kinsloe, J. Irvin Steel, and Eugene H. Munday. 

Last month, the Committee, in the discharge of the duty 
imposed upon them, called upon the Director General of 
the Centennial Exposition, Hon. A. T. Goshorn. After 
stating the object of their visit, they were informed that the 
Centennial Commissioners had given the work of providing 
accommodations for the newspaper press at the Exposition 
in 1876, careful consideration, and had arrived at the de- 
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termination to provide quarters for the representatives of 
journals published in this country and throughout the world, 
in the Judges’ Hall, the building where the different com- 
mittees or judges of articles exhibited for competition are 
to meet for the purpose of deliberation. Special apartments 
will be prepared for the newspaper men; they will be fitted 
up with desks, chairs, tables, and racks for files. All pub- 
lishers who desire to have their respective journals on file 
during the half year the Exhibition is in progress, can do 
so. Several of the States that have decided to erect build- 
ings for themselves, have expressed the intention of pre- 
paring, in the edifices, rooms for the use of their own 
journalists, where they may read, write, and meet the visi- 
tors from their own localities, virtually forming State 
exchanges for the publishers, editors, reporters, and the 
citizens of their towns, counties, and States; but the press 
rooms in Judges’ Hall will be the headquarters of journal- 
ists from all parts of the world. 

The objects endeavored to be secured by the Pennsylva- 
nia Editorial Association—the comfort and convenience of 
the newspaper press of the world—having thus already 
been assured by the intelligent forethought of the Centennial 
Commissioners, the newspapers in every State and Territory 
of the Union should now be unanimous in presenting the 
Centennial in its true light before their readers. The people 
in every county, every city, every town, every village, should 
be made to understand that the Centennial Exposition of 
1876 is, above all other things, a national affair. It is no 
more a Philadelphia celebration than the Declaration of In- 
dependence proclaimed on July 4th, 1776, was a Phila- 
delphia measure. 

Ample room has been provided to accommodate the whole 
country, from the pine woods of Maine to the orange groves 
of Florida—from Cape Cod, on the Atlantic, to the Golden 
Gate on the Pacific. A cordial welcome awaits all comers, 
whether their homes are in cities or forests, whether they 
direct the affairs of great corporations, or hew timber and 
delve in mines. Let it be distinctly understood that all the 
people are wanted. To this end the price of admission to 
the Exhibition has been fixed at an extremely low figure, 
and the cost of subsistence is cheaper in Philadelphia than 
in any other large city in the world. 

Then it is to the interest—the solid dollars-and-cents in- 
terest of every region in the Union—to have its products well 
represented in the Centennial Exposition. Wide-awake 
business men, shrewd merchants, experienced manufac- 
turers, will be present in large numbers from the four 
quarters of the globe. This class will come as a matter of 
business—will come to stay for months—for the purpose of 
carefully examining all that is to be seen, in order to select 
materials and localities for future purchases. 

As to the nobler motive of patriotism, need it be said that 
North and South will shake hands as brothers should on 
July 4th, 1876? The glory of that day, the sun of which 
crowns the completion of the first one hundred years of 



































American Independence, is the common heritage of Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina, of Pennsylvania and Georgia, 
in short, of all the States. Many of our Southern brethren 
are taking this just and noble view of the nation’s one hun- 
dredth birthday. A Southern Centennial headquarters has 
already been arranged for by Southern mcn. In several of 
the Southern States a proper Centennial spirit is being 
manifested. This grand national patriotic feeling our 
brethren of the press can still further stimulate, and. now, 
and for several months to come, is the time to do so. The 
Centennial of 1876 is to mark, not only the happy comple- 
tion of the model Republic’s one hundredth year, but also 
the obliteration of all sectional feeling and prejudices for 
ever. The city of Brotherly Love, the city of Independence 
Hall, has a brotherly greeting for all comers. Let the 
newspapers throughout the land proclaim these facts, just 
as the old bell, a hundred years ago next July, proclaimed 
hberty throughout the world. 


a oe 
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An Artistic PicturE or A FINE Facrory—Is the photo- 
graph sent us of the extensive card-board manufactory of 
Messrs. A. M. Collins, Son & Co., located at the northeast 
corner of Third and Canal Streets, in this city. It is a 
substantial structure, four stories in height, well lighted 
and thoroughly ventilated; and within its walls are made, 
by the most improved processes, all the varieties of card 
board used by printers and photographers. The increase 
in the business of this firm in this line is truly astonish- 
ing, but can easily be explained by the fact that the cards 
they manufacture are of a superior and uniform quality, 
whilst their prices are such as to make them popular with 
both printer and photographer. In addition to this, all 
who have dealings with this house are pleased with the uni- 
form politeness and attention which they receive from all 
connected with the establishment, either in the sale or manu- 
facturing departments. Messrs. A. M. Collins, Son & Co. 
have, we believe, the largest and best appointed card-board 
manufactory in the United States; and Philadelphia, in this, 
as in other branches of industry, maintains her reputation 
as the first manufacturing city of this country. 

———_ see 

Two editors in Brazil, Indiana—Peter J. Luther, of the 
Echo, and Samuel B. Riley, of the Miner—having for some 
time assailed each other bitterly, in print, met last month, 
and indulged in something more substantial than words 
that burn. Luther drew a pistol to shoot Riley, when the 
latter picked up a piece of blast cinder and rushed upon 
his assailant. Luther snapped his pistol repeatedly, but 
the charges in the weapon would not explode; meanwhile, 
Riley, with his novel missile, battered the head of Luther, 
inflicting severe injuries, and but for the interference of 
bystanders, it is feared that the brandisher of the pistol 
would have been killed. 


Editorial birds in journalistic nests should agree, 
To dwell together in harmony. 
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ERRORS IN NEWSPAPERS. 

A Western school master, in order to sharpen the wits of 
his pupils, set them to work for half an hour each day to 
search for errors in the newspapers which the pedagogue 
habitually read himself. There is no fault to be found 
with this method of developing the youthful mind. Not a 
few errors were discovered, and the teacher jumped to the 
conclusion that editors and printers were ignorant of the 
very rudiments of their callings; and he was not by any 
means the first individual who pronounced a similar verdict 
on the same slender evidence. It is a thousand pities that 
some of the people who pass such sharp and sweeping snap- 
judgments could not be induced to take charge of a daily or 
weekly journal, just for one issue; they would have no desire 
to try their hands at a second number, for they would dis- 
cover that the making of a newspaper is about the most 
difficult and complicated work in the world. They would 
be brought face to face with a formidable mass of matter to 
be gleaned in as many minutes as they would desire days; 
they would be compelled to write on topics as widely dis- 
similar as possible at a moment's notice; to consult the best 
authorities, and with an unerring certainty to know where 
to find them. Diffuse accounts of important intelligence 
would come streaming in upon them for condensation at the 
last moments. Their handwriting would become hurried 
and illegible, to the despair of the compositors, who are fre- 
quently compelled to put into type so few lines of copy at a 
time, having not the remotest idea what they are thus trans- 
lating, and depending for accuracy solely on their trained 
power to decipher illegible writing with their eyes, while 
mechanically picking up types with their fingers. 

That the critical tyro would become utterly bewildered, 
and in despair abandon his task before it was half com- 
pleted, is reasonably certain. And we may also rest assured, 
that one and all of the captious critics that undertook the 
labor of setting journals to rights, would arrive at the sen- 
sible conclusion that the wonder is, not that there are so 
many, but so very few mistakes in the newspapers. 


-—2_ooe- 


AMERICAN LIBERALITY. 

The leading London papers are loud in their complaints 
of the partiality shown by the managers of important politi- 
cal assemblages. Those having these gatherings in charge 
now make it a practice to exclude the reporters of news- 
papers not favorable to the party holding the meeting. 
Representatives of liberal journals are not admitted to con- 
servative gatherings, and vice versa. At the first blush, 
conduct like this looks very like the petty revenges of 
children, scarcely worth the serious consideration of mature 
men, and utterly beneath the dignity of the leaders of any 
party. But this stupid method of imparting and withhold- 
ing important information has its grave aspect. Naturally 
the slighted papers intentionally deprived of interesting in- 
telligence, furnished freely to their rivals, become resentful, 
and in trying to get even, misrepresent the school of poli- 
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tics which they oppose, thus aggravating partisan feeling, 
which, in England, as in this country, is already sufficiently 
bitter. 

In the United States, however, both Republicans and 
Democrats would laugh to scorn the bare mention of a pro- 
position to close the doors of a political gathering to any 
accredited representatives of the press. The more publicity 
the better, wisely say our people, and that party which 
would be illiberal enough to discriminate against the news- 
paper reporters of the other side, would soon find itself 
deserted by its own members. Our cousins on the other 
side, who speak our language, and are sometimes said to be 
subjects of a republic in disguise, could soon bring their 
illiberal party managers to their senses by refusing to put 
any faith in reports of political proceedings furnished by 
one set of papers exclusively. Indeed, there is good ground 
for the suspicion that political reports, published under the 
partial system now in vogue in England, are cooked up to 
order, and, therefore, unworthy of credence. Our English 
brethren of the press, whenever deprived of the proceedings 
of a gathering of politicians or statesmen, should frankly 
inform their readers of the cause of the enforced omission, 
and all their intelligent patrons would put little if any faith 
in the accuracy of reports furnished to one set of papers 
only. 

Our own politicians are not all models of strict impar- 
tiality, nor can they, without careful culling, be held up as 
exemplars of fair dealing. But the press of the United 
States, by always advocating the interests of, and battling 
for the rights of the people, has become a power which the 
most adroit and unscrupulous politician dare not slight, 
and the foremost statesman cannot afford to deal unfairly 
with. With all their partisan lies, the papers of the United 
States represent the people, and the people do the voting, 
in England as well as with us. The English journals now 
suffering from the effects of partiality exercised by illiberal 
politicians, can easily teach that class a lesson which will 
never be forgotten. 


emp - 


Wirn a unanimity and enthusiasm at once unprecedented 
and gratifying, the printers of Germany this year held fes- 


tivals in honor of the inventor of printing. ‘‘ Midsummer 
Day ” was chosen as the date for the celebrations; they were 
all judiciously conducted and passed off happily. The 
most imposing of them was held at Halle, in Saxony. In 
connection with the festivities there held by the printers, 
there were on exhibition a large collection of typographical 
curiosities. Among the latter was the Gospel of St. John, 
in short-hand, printed in stenographic type, on a single 
page, by Professor Faulmann, now of Vienna, but formerly 
a compositor in Halle. Genuine good feeling prevailed at 
all, and between all the various gatherings of printers, held 
in honor of the memory of the father of their craft. Verily, 
the Teutonic printers, in their native land, are a band of 
bretbren. 





Tue old and well-known book publishing firm of Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston, has suspended, with liabilities amount- 
ing to about $350,000, on which it is expected that 50 cents 
on the dollar will be realized. This failure caused the sus- 
pension of the New York book house of Lee, Shepard & 
Dillingham, of which Lee & Shepard own two-thirds. The 
liabilities of the latter concern aggregate $150,000, and it is 
expected that its creditors will be paid in full. A con- 
ditional assignment of the New York branch has been made 
to James Miller, publisher, No. 647 Broadway. Lee & 
Shepard suffered a loss of $100,000 by the great fire in Bos- 
ton in November, 1872, and soon afterwards lost $50,000 
more by another conflagration. 





Rerorms in the present methods of doing business are 
aLout to be inaugurated by the most prominent booksellers 
of the United States. What the changes for the better are 
is not yet known. On August 18th, about one hundred of 
the leading New England book dealers assembled in Boston 
and formed an ussociation, the main object of which is re- 
form. A Constitution and By-Laws were adopted, and A. 
Williams, of Boston, was chosen President of the new or- 
gauization. Book-makers, publishers, sellers, and readers 
throughout the country, will anxiously await the details of 
the latest reform movement in the business of literature. 





Bismarck bears with a heavy hand on the German edi- 
tors. On the 18th of August, under the oppressive press 
laws of the new German empire, the editor of the Zeitung, 
published at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, was sent to prison. 
His offence was the refusal to disclose the name of the 
writer of a political article which had appeared in the 
columns of his journal. Four other editors of the same 
paper have been imprisoned for similar violations of de- 
spotic statutes. In gagging the newspapers, Bismarck emu- 
lates the late Louis Napoleon. 





Two years ago, a bookbinder of Washington, D. C., went 
to Japan under a contract with the Japanese Government, 
to establish a bookbindery at Jeddo. This American binder 
of books in the Orient writes to his old home that he has 
taught forty of the natives to fold, sew, and forward small 
work; the better class of work he finishes himself. Most of 
the volumes bound are for schools and the law courts. He 
expects to increase his working force to one hundred. 
The Japs are evidently anxious to learn everything there 
is to be learned in connection with newspaper and book 
making. 

On the night of August 28th, a burglar entered the dwell- 
ing of William Young, the managing editor of the New 
York Sun, administered chloroform to that gentleman, then 
rifled his pockets of $50, and escaped. A burglar, mean 
enough to chloroform and plunder an editor, is a disgrace 
to even his own nefarious calling. 





























BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Pennesyl- 
vania. Philadelphia. Alien, Lane & Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach. 
Part III. of this sumptuous work contains further accounts of Fair- 

mount Park, and descriptions of historical buildings in Philadelphia. 

The engravings are fully up to the high artistic standard which char- 

acterized the embellishments of the two opening numbers 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 


the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 


This excellent volume embraces much more information for tra- 
velers than is given in the Official Time Tables. Any one traveling, 
or desiring to travel on the American continent, will find this book an 
invaluable companion. In its pages is given an immense amount of 
information in reference to all the routes of travel now in active ope- 
ration. The work is embellished with numerous maps, and the time- 
tables, all compiled from official sources, are arranged in a manner 
most convenient for easy reference. 
United States Official Time-Tables. 

Publication Co. 

A very convenient and comprehensive guide for travellers, contain- 
ing, in the handiest possible forms, the time schedules of all the rail- 
roads in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. By the use of 
types of different kinds, to designate morning and afternoon trains, 
mistakes are next to impossible in consulting this handy volume. 

The Amateur. Philadelphia. Lee & Walker. 

In the current issue of this musical monthly are embraced “ Recol- 
lections of Catalini,’’ by C. K. Salaman; ‘‘ Musical Paris,’’ by V. Kera- 
try; ‘* Musical Locals,” by T. A. B.; a poem by T. A. Conrad; three 
pieces of new sheet music for the piano, viz., ‘“‘ Angels Whisper Sweet 
Good Night,” by H. P. Danks; “‘ Rippling Waves,”” boat song, by G. 
Millward; ‘* Warrior’s Farewell March,” by R. Piefki, and two pieces 
of organ music. 


Philadelphia. National Railway 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

The September number of this popular and well-conducted monthly 
presents a great variety of readable articles. An anonymous author 
gives rare ‘Glimpses of Polynesia.”” Edward C. Bruce writes sug- 
gestively on “‘ Our Architectural Future;’’ Sarah B. Wistar relates “A 
Rococo Love Story;’’ Charlotte Adams gives a graphic description of 
“The Hospice of the Great St. Bernard.” The Monthly Gossip is 
pleasingly garrulous, and the Book Reviews are judicious and impar- 
tial. 

Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 

E. Potter & Co. 

Benson J. Lossing leads off in the current number with a ninth 
paper on “The Historic Buildings of America; N. Hess Morris con- 
tributes valuable information in reference to the “Signing of the De- 
claration of Independence;” A. C. Zabriskie tells of the ‘“ Discovery 
and Uses of Petroleum;” Sir Rom de Camden gives more memorable 
facts in the lives of memorable Americans. The embellishments are 
numerous, artistic, and in good taste. 

The Phrenological Journal. New York. 

The pages of this excellent and venerable magazine are constantly 
elucidating the significant motto at the head of its title-page, «‘ Know 
Thyself.” The present issue, like the past ones, contains several arti- 
cles directly touching on the “ human frame divine;’’ and no attentive 
reader of its columns can close its pages without being benefitted 
thereby. 


Philadelphia. John 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

Bright and attractive as ever is the September issue of this venerable 
monthly. Though old in years, the Lady’s Book is young in literature, 
renewing the pristine glories of its early years with every succeeding 
month. Age does not wither, nor custom stale its infinite variety. 
Statement of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and Disclosures of 


Emanuel Swedenborg. By the Rev. George Bush. New York. bk. 
Hazzard Swinney. 


The comprehensive title of this volume concisely sets forth the aims 
of its author, a convert to the theology of Swedenborg. 
The Gem of the West. Chicago, Ill. C. A. Haviland. 

The latest issue of this Western monthly periodical is as readable 
and attractive as ever. 

The Carriage Monthly. 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

Filled, as usual, with valuable information for carriage builders and 
owners of pleasure vehicles. 

The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 

Contains a good selection of articles on monetary matters, mining, 
railroads, manufactures, and commerce. 

The Science of Health. 8.R. Wells & Co. New York. 

Those seeking a retention of health, and those invalids who are daily 
looking and wishing to become convalescent, would do well to practi- 
cally carry out many or all of the teachings and precepts inculcated in 
its pages. This magazine must prove especially valuable to mothers 
in bringing up children, and to nurses generally, for they can learn 
and gain new ideas which probably cannot be gleaned elsewhere so 
readily and at so small a price. 

The West Virginia Educational Journal. Blair & Gibbens. 

Filled with matters pertaining to a proper and practical dissemina- 
tion of knowledge among the rising generation. 
The Chicago Temperance Monthly. Chicago. 

This monthly magazine, edited and published by Mrs. C. A. Havi- 
land, a lady of literary attainments, is devoted to the temperance cause 
and to temperance reform. The last issue has many excellent reada- 
ble articles, and there is no doubt that the publishing of this journal 
will do a great deal of good. 


New York. 

As always eminently practical and quite as instructive as usual, is 
the current number of this monthly. Among the topics discussed are 
“Strength of Beams Under Transverse Loads,” ‘The Magnetic Ores 
of New Jersey,” ‘“‘ Water Supply and Drainage,”’ ‘‘ Tests of Steel,” 
** Engineering on the Danube,”’ and “Ventilation by Vertical Shafts.” 
Arthur’s Iustrated Home Magazine. Philadelphia. 

Replete with articles of interest to the domestic circle is the Septem- 
ber issue of this carefully conducted periodical. All that pertains to 
home receives attention in its pages, and invariably from writers of 
ability and experience. 


Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. 


The Illustrated Household Magazine. New York. 

In the September number are given numerous papers of value to all 
housekeepers; a paper on the “Secrets of the Sanctum,” by an ex- 
editor; and a pictorial representation of the uew office of the New York 
Evening Post. 

Typographical Bibliography. Marthens. 

Bakewell & Marthens. 

A catalogue of books in the English language, on printing and auxil- 
iary arts. 

The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 


8. Sands & Son. 


By John F. Pittsburgh. 


The American Farmer. Baltimore. 
The Press News. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 
The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 
Paris. 

Florence. 


La Typologie-Tucker. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. 
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FROM WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Witmineton, DEL., August 28, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—After a Sumner of unparalleled dullness, the printing inte- 
rests in this industrial city begin to show some signs of vitality. The 
proprietors of the weekly Advertiser, Messrs. O’Byrne Brothers, be- 
lieving that Wilmington is both large enough and rich enough to sup- 
port a daily morning penny paper, issued the first number of The 
Morning Herald on August 23d, and have doubtless been astonished at 
the great success their paper has met with. .The circulation the 
Heraid has already attained is an evidence that the calculations of the 
proprietors were well founded, and that Wilmington needs and will 
sustain a morning daily. 

Mr. Chas. D. Crutchfield, formerly of the Reading Sunday News, is 
the managing editor, and it is understood that John O’Byrne, Esq., a 
successful lawyer and father of the O'Byrne Bros., will write the lead- 
ing editorial and controversial articles, of which latter it is expected 
the Herald will have a full share. Indeed, it is insinuated that the 
Herald was only started to carry on the Advertiser's tilt with Every 
Evening to better advantage, as the latter’s rattling after-dinner mus- 
ketry could not be silenced by a ponderous Paixban, fired only once a 
week. 

The business management rests mainly with a lady—Miss Kate 
O Byrne—an energetic, lively business woman, who will exert for the 
Herald those talents which have enabled her already to lay by a snug 
sum for a rainy day. In fact, it is reported that she is interested in 
the concern to the extent of being a partner therein; but of the truth 
of this report, your correspondent cannot avouch. 

In politics the Herald is not neutral, but will endeavor to persuade 
the “‘ Biue Hen’s Chickens” that ‘‘ Democracy is the best policy.” 

The advent of the new-comer has quickened the pulses somewhat of 
the other newspaper establishments, and caused them to shake off the 
lethargy born of hard times and Summer dullness. Every Evening, 
always sprightly, is now ‘better than ever;’’ the Commercial ably re- 
presents our business interests, besides advocating, in an independent 
way, the interests of the Republican party; the old Delaware Gazette 
is brushing up to maintain its claim as the genuine and only reliable 
Democratic organ, while Vernon's Republican is storing its magazines 
with all sorts of political missiles for use in the coming campaign, de- 
termined to prevent, if possible, the Democratic horse from walking 
off with the mayor of Wilmington. 

Our book-and-job offices have all been dull during the Summer, and 
I myself have had more leisure than the state of my exchequer war- 
ranted, had I been consulted in the matter. The beautiful valley of 
the Brandywine, however, is right within our limits, and many an hour 
has been enjoyably passed there that would otherwise have been spent 
poring over the case, and drinking in the unwholesome air evolved 
from the type-founder’s mixture of antimony, lead, and tin. And if 
the famed “ Blanche of Brandywine"’ now remains only in history, be 
assured, O CrrcuLaR! that she has many representatives of her beauty 
and her virtues among the fair daughters of Wilmington, who can be 
seen treading the “‘ banks of Brandywine" on a pleasant afternoon. 
From such may my Clemanthe be secured! 

While rummaging, on one of my enforced holidays, in an old garret 
adjoining my bedroom (you know they will put us fellows in the attic), 
I came across a curious collection of old Wilmington newspapers that 
lived and had their being some fifty"years ago. Here were bound 
volumes of the American Watchman and Delaware Advertiser for the 





| years 1825, 1826, and 1827. This paper was published by James Wil- 


son, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 105 Market Street, from January 
until April, 1825, when it was transferred to A. & H. Wilson, who con- 
tinued the publication until January 15, 1828, when it was sold to Col. 
Josiah F. Clement, who revolutionized the whole concern—changing 
its title to the Delaware Patriot and American Watchman, its politics 
from the Adams, or Federal party, to the Jackson, or Republican party, 
and removing the office to 104 Shipley Street. The Watchman was a 
high-toned, deserving newspaper, and it seems to have succumbed to 
that political tidal wave that overwhelmed the Administration of John 
Quincy Adams, and carried General Jackson triumphantly into the 
Presidency in 1828. 

The Wilsons, however, seem to have been determined newspaper 
men, and not at all satisfied with retailing books and stationery at 105 
Market Street; for here was another newspaper venture of theirs—The 
Delaware Register ; or, Farmers’, Manufacturers’, and Mechanics’ Advo- 
cate—published by A. & H. Wilson, November Ist, 1828, at No. 5 West 
High Street; removed December 27th, 1828, to 105 Market Street, and 
died a natural death at the close of its first year, in October, 1829. This 
was an eight-page, weekly paper, more literary than newsy; was ably 
edited, well got up, and surely worthy of more than such an epheme- 
ral existence. The quaint frankness of these old editors, however, 
leaves no room to doubt the cause of death, which was simply “‘ want 
of support.”” In this old volume a curious paragraph caught my eye, 
as follows: 

In the East Indies, by means of Telegraphs, information has been 
conveyed 400 miles in 8 minutes. 

What sort of “‘Telegraphs”"’ were these, that could perform such 
wonders twenty years before Prof. Mors. electrified the world? 

A most amusing volume was another old one—The Polstical Pioneer, 
or, a Horn-Book for the Jacksonit:s, published at Dover, Del., from 
April to September, 1828, by J. Robertson. This wasa campaign paper, 
in the red-hot, Brick Pomeroy style, and handled the Jackson leaders, 
and ‘‘ Old Hickory’ himself, without gloves. One item states that— 

Mrs. Budlong, of Mississippi, advertises her runaway husband, 
and states that he is a drunkard and a Jackson man. 

The aiternoon was slipping away whilst I was delving into the con- 
tents of these «ld papers, and the supper-bell summoned me to a more 
substantial, though not to a more pleasing feast. 

And so, hoping that this long “‘ screed” may interest your readers, 
I remain Yours fraternally, BLANQUE OUTE. 


FROM LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 23, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—Believing that a letter from this city would be appreciated by 
your numerous readers, I have concluded to give you a few items from 
this, the chief city of Old Kentucky. 

Louisville, as you are doubtless aware, stands on the south side of 
the Ohio, and has a population of probably 130,000, and is the great 
whisky centre of the country, doing a large and paying trade. 

It has some excellent papers, foremost among which is the Courier- 
Journal, which is a consolidation of the Courier and Journal, the latter 
having been edited by the late gifted Geo. D. Prentice, who, in his day, 
stood in the front rank of newspaper men; it seems to have maintained 
its old reputation, and is to-day one of (if not the) first papers of the 
South, being ably edited and conducted. 

The proprietors of the Courter-Journal are now building a splendid 
edifice on the site of the old Louisville Theatre, which will, when 
finished, be an ornament to the city and profession. 

By the way, Mr. Ballard Smith, who was for several years the man- 
aging editor, has recently retired, and has bought out the interest of 
W. P. D. Bush, of the Evening Ledger, and has assumed the editorial 
management and control of that paper. He promises many improve- 
ments, and being an attentive and aspiring journalist (and there being 
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room here for a first-class evening paper) he will no doubt meet that 
success which his merit and ambition entitle him to expect. 

A large excursion party of editors from Indiana is now at Mammoth 
Cave, sight-seeing and examining that wonderful hole in the ground. 
The party, from some cause, became separated, and a number were 
left over here and have enjoyed themselves while awaiting the return 
of their comrades from the Cave, who will doubtless return this even- 
ing, when they all contemplate a visit to Crab Orchard Springs. 

The excursion party of the Mississippi Press Association arrived in 
this city from Cincinnati, and are stopping at the Galt House. The 
party, which is accompanied by a number of ladies, represent the fol- 
lowing papers: Jackson Clarion, Meridian Gazette, Newton Ledger, 
Brandon Republican, Handsboro Democrat, Summit Sentinel, Hazle- 
hurst Copiahan, Crystal Springs Monitor, Diocesan Record, McComb 
City Intelligencer, Yazoo City Herald, Winona Pioneer, Oxford Falcon, 
Carthage Carthaginian, Holly Springs South, Holly Springs Reporter, 
Benton County Argus, Chichasaw Messenger. The party have been tra- 
veling in the East and Northwest for the past two weeks, and have 
been received everywhere with open arms. 
of interest here, including the Mammoth Cave, and will then return. 
Their visit has been a very agreeable, and, we hope, also a profitable 
one. ‘ 

The Sentinel, of Indianapolis, has changed hands, Mr. Jos. O. Connor 
retiring, and Mr. Robert Matthews, the brother of the business mana- 
ger, succeeding. 

There is a joke told on one of our newspaper offices here, where 
there exists a stringent rule that a compcsitor must be at his case 
daily, either in person or by “sub,” under forfeiture of losing 
his place. A compositor, desirous of taking a holiday, could find no 
printer, so he employed a journeyman painter to stand at his case all 
day. The sub could set no type, but he filled the leter of the rule, and 
the compositor saved his bacon. Whether this would always be a safe 
rule to follow, deponent sayeth not. 

There is at present a great railroad war in progress here, and the 
fare to Nashville, Tenn., and return, 185 miles, is 50c., while a round- 
trip ticket to New York can be had for $13. Though the market has 
still a downward tendency, yet we are not happy. 

The crops have suffered somewhat by the late floods, particularly on 
the river flats, but the general impression seems to be that notwith- 
standing all this, there will be an average yield, at least compared with 
that of several years past. 

Will endeavor to keep you duly advised of things pertaining to the 
typographic art in this section, and, in the meantime, accept best 
wishes for your success. Yours, etc., CEIDRIB. 


+See ——— 


AFTER a suspension of several months, the Norristown (Pa.) Daily In- 
dependent has resumed dca 





Tue Galveston (Texas) Times has suspended, leaving the News and 
Civilian the only dailies in a flourishing city of 35,000 inhabitants. 
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Henry G. Lambert, the nehinies of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Post, 
was drowned, while tathing, on August 27th. 

Since the May meeting, Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, 
has lost four members by death, viz.: A. G. Gullette, A. M. Wright, 
John L. Manier, and Stephen Porter. 

Wm. D. Kingerry, the senior editor of the Berrien County Record, 
Michigan, died at his residence in Michigan, last month, at the early 
age of thirty years. Deceased was a forcible writer, and had achieved 
success as a journalist. 

Charles Tomlinson, the proprietor and editor of the Hunterdon 
County Democrat, of Flemington, N. J., died in New York, August 
5th, of heart disease. Deceased was born in Hunterdon County, New 
Jersey, in 1819, and was for many years engaged in the business of 
banking. He purchased the Hunterdon Gazette in 1866, changed its 
name to the Democrat, and conducted the paper up to the time of his 
death. 

Willard Richardson, the founder and editor of the Galveston (Texas) 
News, died on July 25th. Deceased was a very successful journalist, 
having built up, from the smallest of beginnings, the most profitable 
newspaper in Texas. He was also the originator, editor, and publisher 
of the Texas Almanac, for many years a valuable book of reference for 
Texas politicians, and containing much information of value for all 
classes of readers. 

Isaac Van Anden, the founder and publisher of the Brooklyn Dai/y 
Eagle, died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on August 4th. Deceased was a 
native of the place where his life ended, and he was sixty-two years o¢ 
age at the time of his death. He was a practical printer, learning the 
trade in the office of the Poughkeepsie Eagle. When twenty-two years 
old he went to Brooklyn, and founded the journal with which he was 
prominently connected until the time of his death. Deceased was a 
useful citizen of Brooklyn, and filled several offices of trust very ac- 
ceptably. 

Benjamin Bannan, for many years the publisher and editor-in-chief 
of the Pottsville (Pa.) Miners’ Journal, died at his residence in Potts- 
ville, on July 3lst. Deceased was born in Union Township, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, April 22, 1807; received acommon-school educa- 
tion, and was apprenticed at the office of the Berks and Schuylkill Jour- 
nal. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he was offered an interest 
in the business, but declined, and went to Pottsville and purchased the 
Miners’ Journal, April, 1829, for $800. From that time to January, 
1873, he conducted the Journal, weekly and daily. From 1873 to 
within two weeks of his death, he was a constant contributor to its 
columns. He was a strong writer; of original ideas, and cared little for 
popular applause, advocating what he thought right, fearlessly and 
forcibly. While provoking many adversaries, none ever questioned his 
honesty of purpose. He is believed to be the first to suggest a plan 
for a national currency, and published his plan in the Journal of De- 
cember 20, 1857, sending copies of it to members of Congress, 8. P. 
Chase being in the Senate at the time. He proposed and organized the 
first Tariff League in 1840. Asa coal statistician, he was the foremost 
in the country, and has been designated by the Bureau of Statistics on 
several occasions as the most competent person to furnish information 
on the coal trade when applied to by persons from abroad. He pub- 
lished during the war, ‘Coal, Iron, and Oil,” the most effective work 
on the subject extant. 

a 

Tue Idaho World has discontinued the publication of its tri-weekly 

edition. The World is now issued semi-weekly. 
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NEW PAPERS. 

Allen & Travis have, at Helena, in Montana Territory, begun the 
publication of a small but attractive daily paper; the Daily News-Letter 
is its name, and it advocates reform in the politics of the county where- 
in it is located. 

The Rural Tezas is the title of an eight-page weekly, five columns to 
the page, just established at Bryan, Texas, by G. J. Goodwin & Co. It 
is devoted to the agricultural interests of the State of Texas. 

The City Echo is the title of a new four-page weekly, four columns to 
the page, established at Hannibal, Mo., by Cottrell, Tabler & Hearne. 

An evening paper, called the Times, has recently been established in 
Baltimore, Md., by Major Innes Randolph, formerly of Richmond, Va. 

The Busy Bee is a new four-page weekly, four columns to the page, 
established at Blanco City, Texas, by Marion & Graff. Its politics are 
Democratic. 

The Register Publishing Company have, at Columbia, 8. C., started a 
new four-page weekly, five columns to the page, called the Columbia 
Register. 

The People’s Era is the name of a new weekly paper, just established 
at Mount Union, Pa., by G. W. Thompson & Co. Joseph Bardine is 
the editor. 

John Johnson, Jr., has established at Bedford, Indiana, a small, four- 
page monthly journal, called the Bedford Star. Long may twinkle, 
twinkle, the little new Star / 

The Herald Printing Company, of Shenandoah, have established a 
daily evening paper at Shenandoah, Schuylkill County, Pa. It is called 
the Daily Herald, and bids fair to be an interesting, sprightly, and in- 
teresting newspaper. 

Robinson & Harris have established a new weekly journal at Lake 
City, Fla.; the Weekly Reporter is the name of the new journal; itisa 
four-page paper, four columns tc the page; Chas. A. Finley is the editor. 

Young America is the progressive title of a new weekly established 
at Huntingdon, Pa., by Olen C. Leabhart. 

The Morning Herald, Wilmington, Del., appeared August 23d; four 
pages, six columns each; Democratic; O’Byrne Bros., publishers; 
Chas. D. Crutchfield, editor. 

The Bilozi Mirror is the name of a new four-page weekly, five 
columns to the page, established at Biloxi, Miss., by C. K. Browning 
& Co. 

The Free Press is the name of a new four-page weekly, six columns 
to the page, just started in the town of Carver, Carver Co., Minn., by 
W. R. Colton. The Free Press is devoted to the development of local 
interests, and is independent in politics. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Sheboygan (Mich.) Independent appears in a new dress. 

Dr. Wm. H. Cole has left the staff of the Baltimore (Md.) Gazette. 

Morgan R. Wills, of the Norristown (Pa.) Herald, is making a tour of 
Europe. 

C. W. Malone has become the associate editor of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Expositor. 

W. G. Cameron has retired from the editorial control of the Evart 
(Mich.) Review. 

A. G. Brown has withdrawn from the editorial staff of the New York 
Evening Post. 


The Waynesburg (Pa.) Messenger has been considerably enlarged and 
otherwise improved. 
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Ashahel Chase is the new editorial manager of the Evart (Mich.) 
Review. 

Rev. H. Clay Trumbull has taken editorial charge of the Sunday 
School Times, of this city. 


The Weekly Reporter, of Lake City, Fla., has come under the edito- 
rial control of C. A. Finley. 


August L. Langellier has reJinquished the editorial chair cf the Jro- 
quois Times, of Watueka, Illinois. 


The Baltimore Evening News bas passed into the possession of J. P. 
Foley, W. B. Shaw, and T. McFarland. 


Frank Cowan's Paper, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has suspended publication 
on account of the ill health of Mr. Cowan. 


At Kellog, Iowa, the Kellog Reporter has succeeded the defunct Kel- 
log News. N.C. McBeth is the proprietor. 


Jobn M. Francis, editor and proprietor of the Troy Times, has arrived 
in San Francisco on his tour around the world. 


Hon. John Whitehead has sold his interest in the Amherst (Va.) En- 
terprise to Taylor Berry, Esq. We wish it success. 


P. Gray Meek, of the Bellefonte (Pa.) Watchman, has been nominated 


for the State Senate by the Democrats of Centre County. 


A new eight-page paper, called the Covington Daily News, is about to 
be started in Covington, Ky., by Messrs. Koller, Jasig & Co. 

E. Ballard Smith, managing editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
has bought a large interest in the Louisville Evening Ledger. 

John Albertson has resumed his old position of business manager 
and assistant editor on the Dutchess Farmer, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Hon. John C. Shoemaker has bought the Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Lucien G. Matthews has been selected for the position of managing 
editor. 

Charles Rollin Brainard, of Boston, has patented, and is now intro- 
ducing, a ‘‘ copy distributor,”’ which is attached to newspaper standing 
galleys. : 

John L. Murphy has become the sole possessor of the Trenton (N. J.) 
State Gazetie. The journal was hitherto published by Murphy & 
Bechtel. 

The Maryland Citizen, of Centreville, Md., is published no more. 
The defunct paper had been published for sixteen years by John T. 
Hand, Esq. 

The Brownsville (Miss.) Democrat has changed hands. J. R. Aber- 
nathy, formerly editor of the Brownsville Republican, is the purchaser, 
publisher, and editor. 

Mr. Charles W. Hartman, one of the proprietors of the Ashland (Pa.) 
Record, was married, on Thursday, August 19th, to Miss Emilie B. 
Cloward, of Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

The serious misunderstanding which existed between Col. C. Flo- 
rence, proprietor of the Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald, and Chas. E. Wright, 
editor of the Monitor, of the same city, has been amicably adjusted. 

A report having been circulated that the editor of the Shenandoah 
Democrat, Virginia, had been approached with a pecuniary considera- 
tion for a change of policy relative to railroad matters, Mr. Riddle- 
burger offers $100 for information that will disclose to him the author. 

Ed. Randall, of the Cat qua (Pa.) Dispatch, has taken his brother 
into partnership, and the firm will henceforth be Randall & Bro. A 
large cylinder press has been placed in the office, and the Dispatch has 
been enlarged to an eight-column paper. Industry, like virtue, thus 
brings its own reward. 

Harrison, Hines & Melvin have brought suit, on behalf of the Jour- 
nal Company and Jno. Dougherty, against the State Printing Company, 
consisting of the Governor, Secretary, Auditor, and Treasurer of the 
State of Indiana, for damages arising from the wrongtul letting of the 
contract for the State printing. 
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List of Off of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- | 
graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Walter W. Bell, ot Philadelphia. 
First Vice-President—James Harper, of Montreal. 
Second Vice-President—C. F. Sheldon, of Kansas City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretury—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

InpranaPouis, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston: Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. 8. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Busteed; Second Vice-President, T. A. Lawless; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

Aupany, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, Geotge 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. yt Carroll. 

CotumsBvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
P. C. Johnson; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Jas. F. Whalen; Rec. Sec., H. H. 
Daren; ‘Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Lours, No. 8.—President, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

Burra.o, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

LovulIsvi11z, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. , H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempnis, No. 11.—President, W. H. Bates; Vice-President, William 
Henry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. W. Paddison; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; 
Treasurer, J. J. Dew. 

Bartm™ore, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, M. C. Up- 
ham; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bonnelle; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 897. 

HarrispurG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocuEster, No. 15.—President, T. H. Gosson; Vice-President, L. R. 
Wentworth; Rec. Sec., C. W. Porter; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P.O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Or.eans, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, D. R. 
Elliott; Rec. Sec., R. P. Fleming; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor Sec., 
Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, A. W. Brewerton. 

Dernorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NasHvVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8S. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Mitwavxte, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin, Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, 8. R. Brister; Vice-President, E. T. 
Clark; Rec. Sec., T. E. Owen; Cor. Sec., J. T. Slaughter; Fin. Sec., 
T. H. Kidd; Treasurer, R. E. Hawks. 

Most.e, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVEsTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, E. F. Baldwin; Vice-President, 
Wm. Chappell; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Jas. Owen; Cor. Sec., M. V. Shan- 
non; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Prori, No. 29.—President, Jas. Mahony; Vice-President, Ed. Hine; 
Rec. Sec., O. E. Schupp; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Emery. 
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Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

MonteomeERry, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8S. Perry. 

Davenport, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F. M. 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 

Cotumsra (8. C.), No. 34.—President, M. B. McSweeney; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. C. Tutt; Sec. and Treasurer, U. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., W. B. 
McDaniel. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President. J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin. 

Savanna, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GRanvD Raptps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, J. H. Randall; Vice-Presi- 
dent, 8S. L. Pritchard; Sec., W. C. Munro; Treasurer, G. 8. Tvot. 

Avausta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, J 
E. White; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., H. A. B. McKenzie; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8S. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Konan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Benj. F. Page: Vice-President, E. A. 
Knodel; Fin. Sec., Jos. Dowling; Rec. Sec., Wm. Tyler; Cor. Sec., 
J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. H. Clay; Fin. Sec. and Treas., W. F. Robinson. 

BuRLineTon (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 

Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

Ra.eieu, No. 54.—President, W. J. Edwards; Vice-President, L. N. 
Keith; Rec. Sec., L. O. Lougee; Cor. Sec., J. C. Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
W. N. Jones; Treasurer, J. D. Cosby. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, P. C. Fair- 
child; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Marietta; Fin. Sec., Pat. C. Kelley; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CaMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, W. 
J. Fitzpatrick; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Wm. P. Ussher, 
P. O. Box 44. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, John Swert- 
fager; Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. 8. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

ToLEDo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, E. W. Thrift; Vice-President, T. W. 
Kehoe; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling: Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. 
Sec., P. F. Scannell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Egelton. 

Washoe, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. W. Plant; Vice- 
President, J. B. Weston; Secretary, R. R. Riordon, P. O. Box 109; 
Treasurer, J. Church. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, J. M. Smith; Vice-President, A. 
8. Gooding; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. J. Marshall; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walter; Treasurer, Matthew Walsh, Jr. 

Kroxvukg, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

LancasTER, No. 70.—President, John A. Doyle; Vice-President, Henry 
Greider; Rec. Sec., P. Johnston; Asst. Rec. Sec., W. Snyder; Fin. Sec., 
Francis Brecht; Treasurer, G. Leibley. 
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Trenton, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

Hartrorp, No. 172.—President, J. W. Fyfe; Vice-President, 8. 8. Van 
Buren; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. D. Andrews; Fin. Sec., J. D. Kinnure; 
Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P. O. Box 801. 

PorTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Havre, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox ; Vice-President, 
J. T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Witmineron (N. C.), No. 82.—President, 8. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8. Warrock. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. JonNn oe B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. ; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. x "Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Norro.ik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; Vice-President, C. H. 


Sexton; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., H. H. McKenney; | 


Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Hovsrton (Texas) No. 87.—President, W. R. Black; Vice-President, J. 
J. Faut; Secretary, J. J. Dawson; Treasurer, W. M. Hamilton. 

HanniBaL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswold; Vice-President, J. L. 
Lacy, Jr.; Rec. Sec., E. C. Knox; Cor. Sec., B. F. Fields; Fin. Sec., 
J. M. Wade; Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RicHMoND (Va.), No. 90.—President, G. E. Bowden; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; ~— » a Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Boo’ 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Sunattions Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Litre Rock, No. 92.—President, D. Oliphant; Vice-President, W. E. 
Clegg; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. Sec., 
T. O’Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonTREAt (Canada), No. 97. —President, bey ay Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., J. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; ‘Treasurer, Jas. ~~ % 

Norwicn, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Co_umsta, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, N. Watkins; Vice- 
President, O. F. Mattingly; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; Fin. 
Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, L. H. Jullien. 
P. 0. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. wf nee way’! Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New Aupany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

Vicxssure, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

Jersry Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and-Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

Knoxvitxz, No. 111.—President, R. A. Brown; Vice-President, C. M. 
Lyon; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
W. E. M. Neal. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, J. T. Howe; Vice-President, W. W. 
Davis; Fin. Sec., H. G. Blair; Rec. Sec., M. R. Walter; Cor. Sec., E. 
L. Wolf, Jr.; ‘Treasurer, Cc. E. Lehman. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, J. E. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 
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LyxousureG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 


| Des Mornes, No. 118.—President, O. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 


8. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. 
Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRIIGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Ezra Wilkins; Vice-Presi- 
deiit, KE. 8. Russell; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe, 544 Union St. 

TopexKa, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

Wi_mineton (Del.), No. 123.—President, D. ry piottens Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; 2 tatty ty Fy E 

Hamitton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

SCHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. See., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

Austin (Texas), No, 138.—President, N. C. Strong; Vice-President, E. 
8. Hughes; Sec., G. W. Jenks; Treasurer, J. F. Dignan. 

TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JacQues-CaRTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

Hounrsvit_e, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoca (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Cor. Sec., W. P. Kennedy; Rec. Sec., J. R. 

Caven; Fin. Sec., H. L. Wells; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

EvizaBeta, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H.G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

Anw ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

Movuntars Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BripeGeport, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayres; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bulkley; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, Patrick Wade, Jr. 

QueseEc (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Renaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. Sec., 
Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Wm. H. Little; Vice-President, 
James Graham; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Geo. Siggins; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edw. Little. 

JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry; Vice-President, 
C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., R. 
Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 

O. Caldwell. 

| Rurianp, No. 165.—President, T. J. Lundrigan; Vice-President, B. A. 
Wilder; Rec. Sec., J. G. Webster; Cor Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. 
Box 515; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, P. K Wilson. 

Sr. ALBANs (Vt.), No. 169.—President, Geo. Church; Vice-President, 
Miss Lizzie Hackett; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., 
B. A. Church; Treasurer, James Myers. 

Tioga, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa. ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 


Sec., H. W. 
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CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntingtcn; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 

San AnTonio, No. 172.—President, A. C. Aabacock; Vice-President, J. 
Shott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
John Walsh. 

Daas (Texas) No. 173.—President, O. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. O. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 
Stillman; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 

WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’s Unton), No. 1.—President, J. F. Clarkson; 
Vice-President, §.T. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. D. Redfield; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Jones; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

DeErTRoItT (PRESSMEN’s Union), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CuIcaGo (PRESSMEN’s Unton) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 

President, J. L. Regan; Rec. Sec., Geo. McLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 

Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 





SHEETS OF THE 
NEW ODD FELLOWS CONSTITUTION, 


For Pennsylvania only, now ready at $2°00 per 100 (making 200 books) 
of 32 pages to sheet. 


G. W. BELL, Secrer Society Printer, 
731 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


- BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 





The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. MErEr & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factorigs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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rP\HE PRINTING PRESS.—AN ORGAN OF INTERCOMMUNICA- 

tion between Printers, Type Founders, Editors, Journalists, Re- 
porters, Correspondents, Ink and Paper Makers, Bookbinders, Readers, 
Advertising Agents, Engravers, Booksellers, Book Buyers, and Book 
Lovers. Fifty cents per annum; single numbers, Fifteen Cents each. 
FRANKLIN SOCIETY, Chicago. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 


1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
TrPvoGaaeagicat PUELICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


518, 517 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
iti Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 
THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 











HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 


tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





BRAINARD’S COMPOSITOR’S COPY DISTRIBUTOR. 
ADDRESS, 
CHAS. ROLLIN BRAINARD, 
NO. 1 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


«The more time presses the more its usefulness will be appreciated."’ 
— Boston Daily Globe. 
“Front rank of improvement.”—Boston Herald. 


We especially value the following extract from the endorsement of 
Walter W. Bell, President of the International Typographical Union: 


“The best idea that has ever been introduced.” 





FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounTRY PRINTING OFFICES. 


The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The Lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and will not 
easily break. 

Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 


The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong stee) evring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 


For Sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SS. MbN AMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITBOGRAPHRIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. 400 Lyrnp STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


Ex. 





BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


PROMPTLY SBTEZECUTIAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth ne, Philadelphia. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 


4200 


ave Ormere DESCRIPTIONS OF MhacaIngE Wore 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parts of ‘‘ Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices.) 




















SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillfnl manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & C0., 





MANUFACTURER Oo 


“CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


tt» ie die 
—_— =] 





W2aRERCUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


No. $f Rose SreesT, New Yorz, 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


20° CHEN'TS PER POUND. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. O. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 


dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 






WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 


DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Printa Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of “Making Ready,” Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility ot 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a — Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out.’ The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 





No, 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase......... $235...... Boxing, $6 00 
No. 3,—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase.........+++-+- 350....0- ” 7 50 
No. 4,—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase..-...-.-.+---.+-. 450---.-. “ 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


GRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 





ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THIRTY CENTS <Csptcitens) PER POUND. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 

















It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"TU BAS MORE DURABLE, AND SERIIRS LESS THAN ANY OTEER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
References: 


i 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 











We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PrintiInG Houses In PaiILapetpnia, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869, 825 Waxtyut Street, Pariap’a. 


AGENTS 


ALLIson, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. S. Menamrn, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wma. Hauiey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WaLxkeERr, Evans & CoGswe tu, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. U. 
C. P. Kxrent, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PaLscRavE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe.xak, Smrrus & Jonpan, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
CoLuins & McLeester, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. PEaRsOL & Geist, *‘ Evening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louts Tree Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GEO 


RGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISGHES, &c,. 


CSREES, 00 OO ae ee en Seem BERS. 


BLACK INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ th. $1, 2.00, os 5.00 


5e., $1 


Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...7 ; “oL 2.00 


Book and Fine Book Ink 
Extra News Ink 


Printers’ Varnish 


Printers’ Poster Varnish, # gal. ..$2. ‘60 to 3.50 


Wie 


COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Carmine Ink, ® oz Uitramarine Blue. . 
Purple Ink, ®@ 02............+. 50c. - Green, — 
Lake, @ Ib Green, Fine Light and Dark 

Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 

Red, for paper $2, 2 “50 oe “ for posters. 
Red, for posters » $1. , 81. 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Blue, for posters 50c., » $1 Tints of all Shades 
Fine Light and Bronze Blue shee 3.00 Brown and Sienna Inks 


z 


po po pos popo= 
Ssstset: 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, @ Ib... 


- $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | 


Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


> 





Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 


LasBet Price... 


30 


SEixLING Price... 


and the Selling Prices: 


50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3. 5.00 10.00 


60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.6 6/00 12.00 
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CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 
*y10X MON “3S PIOH GE paw SurydjopeyA “sg prvquieT pu¥ yWWey, °10D 


BLACK INKS. ' COLORED INKS. | ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. | Per Pound. | 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.l4c. to 16c.'| Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... . $2, 3, 5, 10 | Purple Ink. . 
“ for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. | Scarlet Red Ink $1. ish 6. 
o for Hand Presses 20c. . 7 Ink $5.00, 10,00, 1 
“ 8 25c., 30c. Ink | i -- $5.00, 10.00, 16. 


0s TDC, $1.00, - 50| Bronze Blue ‘ 2.00 
Scientific gentien | Light Blue “ .... ses eeees+. $1.50, 2.00 Ultramarine Ink 
| Dark Blue 7. ss $1.50, 2.00 | Blue Ink, Light or Dark. 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d} reen es d Ink 
paper; will an set off... f 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2, | Green deep 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer. . . $1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | — ~ (Lemon or Flan, 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 White 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 pans alco . $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, ae White Ink 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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PATENT 


Newspaper, Book and Job Gatleys. 


a mm MMMM MMO MMM 


Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 








This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface ; by this means dispensing with the heads of the 
screws in the side lining, which in the old-style Galleys sometimes project and 
make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 3x23} inches inside $2 25 | Double Column, 6} x28} inches inside 


SIZES AND PRICES OF BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


$2 25 | 12x18 inches inside 
3 00} 14x20 ‘ 
3 75 | 15x22 


10x22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 





SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


rR. Ss MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


C. POTTER, dr., & Cec. 


DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES 


——™ rr =— | 


-—# Over 1,000 in use. © 








_2.o. ol 


en 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


20x25 inches inside bearers... . .......$1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers 


21x27 qo . 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 ** 6 
24x30 * ¢ es x oa ..... 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 ae 
95x35 ‘ ¢ s . 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 
29x42 * " 4 ... 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 


No. 1, 24x30 inches inside bearers . . _. $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers 
No. 2, 25x35 “ - rer ...... 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 “ “ a 


The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONW. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St. New York. 























BILL HEADS. 


EP <2 Oo 


EL) UO Cogs Piel Cries. 


—_—_+ see + - 


OUR PRICE LIST, SEPTEMBER 1, 1879. 


Bit... HEADS: 


Perfectly ruled and cut true; 500 in a package.--Price per 1000. 








SUPER FIRST-CLASS WHITE PAPER COLORED PAPER 
14 lb. .12 Ib. 14 lb. 16 lb. 14 lb. 


2 To sHEET, NARROW oO Bruab,............. 3. €3.80 $4.80 $4.80 
4% “ “ “ i . 1.90 2.15 2.40 
6« “ “ “ ‘ 1.80 1.45 1.60 
8 + ‘« _NakROw ONLY, . 85 . 00 1.10 1.20 


“ss MONTHLY STATEMENTS: 
800 in a package.--Price per 1000. 





12 9 8 6 aaa Sees 12 
TO CAP. TO CAP. TO CAP. TO CAP. TO CAP. TO DEMY. TO DEMY. 
70 ets. 90 ets. $1 00 $1 35 $2 00 $1 70 $1 15 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS: 
Half sheet, with Blank Hen 5 


Stric tly First-Class “White Pe per 
4 Ib. Note Head. $1 20; 8 Ib. Note Head, sane $2 40 | 5 Ib. Note Head. . . $125 
“ = ee 150 8 Ib. Letter Head, 240)| 6 “ oS eat 1 50 
43 . 180 10 - . 80 k 10 lb. Letter Head, . . 250 
Packet, 210 12 i = 3 60 112 " - 3 00 


Super Paper. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 
Paper, Envelope and Card Warehouse, 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

















5 Ww. on 
0m toe Co 
$05 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


| Painters’ Surriiss. 














~@SPECIALTIES&~ ~GSPECIALTIES#~ 


7 Bill Heads rs’ Ca 


AND 


Printers’ Cards 


AND 


Card Board, 
) Visiting 


AND 





SS 
xsamsSou SS  / 


Statements, 
¥ Letter ; 


A oe ; eddin Car ds, 
Note Heads, Sigeu)@ == + : 


t Envelopes, iit oe ; Drectii Tags, 
7 Etc., Etc, Senne i, GO 


PAPER RULING ;-— 


! OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY & CHEAPLY. ‘4 


Flat Writing Papers 

















OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 
| The Place for Printers to Buy all Their Stock, 


PRICE !!STS AND SAMPLES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, 











